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WHAT USE HAS THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
FOR LATIN? 

Does our modem study of Latin actually attain 
such ends as justify the modern student in spending 
his time upon it? The world at large, somewhat 
generally though not universally, has begun to ques- 
tion it. We teachers of the Classics affirm that it 
does, and it is therefore ours to prove our point. 
And yet it is a rather alarming feature at the outset 
that we are so little ag;reed as to what those ends 
are. 

Biologists inform us that in the process of evolu- 
tion when an organ is approaching obsolescence, 
nature temporarily saves it from the scrap heap by 
adapting it to a variety of new uses. Thus the seg- 
mented worm may have a "tail for tail's sake", and 
even in the higher fish, where interest centers toward 
the head, the tail is something indispensable as a 
propeller. But in the land animals the caudal ap- 
pendage is truly an appendage and must find some 
new occupation for itself or else drop off. Thus in 
the kangaroo it becomes a leg, in the opossum a 
hand, in the horse a fly brush, in the cat a balancing 
pole, and in the dog a means of emotional expres- 
sion. And this uncertainty as to the real use of the 
member to mammals foreshadows the fact that the 
biped at the head of the class is proud to dispense 
with it entirely. 

May there not be a suggestive parallel (pardon the 
very suggestion from a Latin teacher!) between the 
above and the course of Latin studies? Cicero's 
playmates learned Latin as the indispensable vehicle 
of their intelligent life. Medieval scholars learned 
to read, write, and speak it as the one medium that 
could pilot them through the paths of a liberal cul- 
ture. But to us modems, far removed from the 
Tiber life and with the thousand phases of modern 
progress clamoring for attention, Latin as a living 
language, a practical means of communication, has 
ceased to have appreciable value, and it is still cher- 
ished in our curriculum, not as once for its own sake, 
but for the sake of certain by-products of its study. 
Should any one challenge this statement, let him 
analyze the situation. Not one American Latin stu- 
dent in a million learns to speak the language so as 
thus to communicate orally his ■ extemporaneous 
thought; not one in ten thousand uses Latin com- 
position in his corespondence or as the language of 
his published works; and not one in a hundred so 
far masters the art even of reading Latin that he 
can grasp the argument of Cicero as quickly from 
Cicero's own page as from a good translation. 

What, then, are those by-products of Latin study 
which still make it a valued branch of a complex edu- 



cation? Latin teachers are as much divided on this 
point as are the quadrupeds on the question of the 
best reason for retaining caudal vertebrae. One lays 
chief stress upon the discipline from the longest and 
most continuous piece of consecutive endeavor in our 
school program; a second upon English etymolo- 
gies; a third upon the thoughtful balancing of Eng- 
lish synonyms which may result from careful trans- 
lation; a fourth upon the side lights cast by an in- 
flected speech on English grammar and on the 
mechanism of thought in general; and still another 
upon the brotherlv intimacy with the worthies of old 
which we get from thinking, even lispingly and for 
brief intervals, in the very speech which permeated 
their brains. 

But after all it is no more indispensable that we 
come to an exact agreement on this point than that 
the horse and the kangaroo in our parable should 
pursue identical ends. So long as Latin study does 
any one of the above things thoroughly well and 
better than does any other study, it will retain, and 
rightly, a place in our scheme of education. If it can 
do two or more of the five thoroughly well, so much 
the stronger its position. 

But right here is the grand question — too often 
neglected in discussions of this kind. Do we really 
attain these results, or any one of them? Do the 
rank and file of our students actually take the train- 
ing which according to our theories we are supposed 
to be giving them? To be specific, does the average 
student really get the discipline of fighting out a long 
hard battle and winning? Or does he get any very 
definite light on English vocabulary and grammar? 
Or does he so enter into the spirit of Cicero and 
Vergil as to think their thoughts in their native 
color without translating? Of that eleven percent 
of our students whom we grade above "eighty-five" 
it would not be rash to assert that they do. Of the 
thirty percent who stand between "eighty-five" and 
"seventy" we may hope that many, at least, get the 
genuine benefits in a measure. But what of the 
thirty-five percent who stand only between "seventy 
and "sixty"? And what of the twenty-four percent 
who habitually fail to "pass", even by our present 
low standards .'' Is not the study of Latin with these 
one long course of doing things wrong, of imper- 
fectly grasping the teacher's corrections and of go- 
ing and doing things wrong again? I fear it is too 
largely so. 

This point may be made clearer by a comparison 
with music. The student in Latin composition who 
makes on the average only one error in two sen- 
tences will, perhaps, be commended by the teacher, 
while another three times worse off may stand a 
chance of 'passing". But who would think of com- 
mending a pianist who struck one false key in every 
second or third measure? Or who would stay in the 
room with the player who put one false note into 
nearly every chord? The method pursued by the 
music teacher is to keep the pupil on simple pieces 
for so long a time, be it a month or a year, as w'ill 
enable him to perform them with some approach to 
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perfection, and only then to give him advanced work. 
The individual nature of the instruction makes this 
possible. But we teachers are compelled to cover a 
prescribed text in a prescribed time, and the rate of 
progress is such that only the best student minds 
thoroughly master the subject, while the rest trail 
behind in various stages of mental discord and dis- 
order. 

Of course the comparison with music may not be 
wholly fair, for a false C-sharp intruding into a 
natural chord is doubtless more revolting to the 
musical ear than a purpose clause written in the in- 
finitive is to the grammatical eye. But of a rule in 
Latin syntax this much we must admit, that it is use- 
ful when intelligently learned and accurately applied, 
but is only a worthless link in a chain of bad habits 
when imperfectly understood and habitually broken. 
The first step in seeking a remedy for these un- 
fortunate conditions is to discern more clearly their 
cause. And is not the chief cause just this, that 
although forced to accept for our subject a some- 
what humble place in the modern curriculum, we still 
aim, more or less vaguely, at all the ends which our 
forefathers reached through the Qassics when they 
constituted two-thirds of both primary and university- 
education? The result is a congestion of aims, with 
more or less dabbling and shamming. We must get 
away from this. Having eliminated from our . col- 
lection of aims the obsolete arts of speaking, writing, 
and reading Latin as practical accomplishments, and 
haying discerned certain special products of Latin 
study which are still useful to the human race, we 
must pursue some one or more of these ends with 
remorseless zeal, dismissing no pupil from the chase 
till he has actually made the capture. And just as 
remorselessly must we discard every feature of the 
stud", no matter how time honored, which bears no 
obvious relation to these ends. Let us descend to 
details. 

We can spare little time in our class rooms for 
geography, mythology, or antiquities. The fewness 
of those who read Caesar in translation for historical 
information, when compared with the thousands por- 
ing over Caesar's language in school, ought to prove 
that our end in second year Latin is to learn, not 
what Caesar wrote about, but how Caesar expressed 
himself. 

The same thought will lead us to see that the num- 
ber of books translated in the year is a secondary 
consideration, and ought not to be prescribed by hard 
and fast rules as at present. The real end is a 
knowledge, a genuine, accurate knowledge of certain 
useful features of the language, and this can be test- 
ed in the final examination of the course in two ways, 
by sight translation and by an analysis (with much 
higher standard of accuracy than that now in vogue) 
of a passage taken from a limited portion of text. 
I even make bold to assert that in the case of a very 
dull pupil it would be better to graduate him after 
four years with an 85% knowledge of Caesar than 



with a 60% knowledge of CaesarJ Cicero, and Ver- 
gil. Whether it is right to do either is open for 
debate. 

Furthermore, our present ineffectual attempt to 
teach. Latin composition, especially in the second 
year, ought to lead us either to abandon the subject 
as hopeless, or (far better) to devote two days a 
week to it instead of one. And the idea in doubling 
the time is not at all to increase the number of gram- 
matical points studied, or to get Cicero prose into 
the Caesar year, but to permit sufficient drill on the 
points which we now attempt to allow of . their 
mastery. 

And lastly, we must concentrate on those ends 
which we choose principally to pursue. Thus if one 
is bent on teaching pupils thrgugh the study of a for- 
eign language to think acurately about their own, 
the distinction between "sese" and "ipse" is vital, for 
it helps us to separate two radically distinct mean- 
ings of the English "himself". So the ablatives of 
cause, manner, means, and accompaniment bring to 
our consciousness the four meanings confused under 
the one vocable "with", and the seven Latin ways of 
translating our ambiguous word "that" are of per- 
haps still higher interest. But such a teacher would 
care little for irregular nouns and comparatives, and 
little for irregular verbs beyond the forms of most 
frequent occurrence in his text. And to occasional 
exceptions in the rules of syntax he would pay the 
least possible attention. So also if a teacher lay 
stress on English etymologies he will insist on the 
absolute mastery of every word having an English 
derivative, while a slip of the student's memory with 
regard to any other word will be treated far more 
leniently. In ways like these we may greatly simplify 
the problem before us and may reach the required 
degree of accuracy on essentials without diminish- 
ing the amount of text covered so much as would at 
first seem necessary. 

The spirit of the foregoing is that of a humble 
speculation as to what might be achieved under ideal 
conditions. The actual conditions which confront 
us are those of bondage to traditions, existing text- 
books, and fixed college entrance requirements. The 
examinations are before the students, and we must 
prepare them for the ordeal. We dare not skip what 
we consider unimportant nor emphasize at too costly 
a length what we deem vital but know will not count 
heavily in the percents. Probably we shall always 
teach under stereotyped conditions of some kind, and 
it is well that it is so. But then the conditions them- 
selves will shortly change under pressure; and it is 
never amiss to see clearly the goal that we would 
like to reach. 
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